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Students who were taught typewriting via; TV 
with no instructor in the room learned to type faster 
and made fewer errors than students taught by 
the conventional classroom method, according to a 
study conducted by William R. Pasewark for the 
Bureau of Business Research, Michigan State Uni- 
versity (East Lansing), while he was an instructor 
in business education. “Contrary to some opinion,” 
said Pasewark, who is presently at Texas Techno- 
logical College (Lubbock), “the absence of an in- 
structor may have contributed to this superiority 
of telestudents for they may have assumed more 
personal responsibility for their learning.” 
Educational TV programs now are being made avail- 
able to educational groups for sponsorship over 
commercial outlets under a new plan, Extended 
Services, devised by the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. The programs are 
offered on a noncommercial basis, with no adver- 
tising permitted .. . Gifts of 210 acres and $6,500,- 
060 have been offered to the University of Michigan 
by the Ford Motor Co. and the Ford Motor Co. 
Fund for establishment of a Dearborn Center of 
the university with an enrollment of more than 
2,700 students. 

The Du Pont Co. has established a fund of more 
than $1,000,000 for grants to 122 universities and 
colleges in its annual program of aid to education. 
This support is for the next academic year 
The University of Pittsburgh will establish a new 
Graduate School of Public Affairs to help meet 
the nation’s need for more persons educated for 
administrative work in public service ... The new 
Labor Education and Research Service at Ohio State 
University, directed by Samuel C. Kelley, Jr., will 
extend educational services to organized labor in 
Ohio . . . The Fordham University School of Edu- 
cation (New York City) will expand its program 
for Feb. freshmen to contend’ with the increasing 
number of high-school graduates. Freshmen will 
complete a year of college work by Aug. 15, 1957, 
and will be ready to begin the sophomore year 
in Sept... . Summer study at British universities 
is open to U.S. students in 1957. Scholarships for 
graduate study in Austria also are available to 
unmarried American students for 1957-58. Scholar- 
ship applications, which must be received by March 1, 
may be obtained from the Institute of International 
Education, New York City, or from its regional 
offices in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San Francisco, 
and Washington, D.C. 

Fellowships for a seminar-workshop on planning, 
writing, and producing world affairs programs on 
radio and TV, to be conducted by the Social Science 
Foundation and the School of Communication Arts, 
University of Denver, June 24-Aug. 23, 1957, are 
now available to college instructors in the social 
sciences, adult educators, employees of the mass 
‘media, or others who have background in inter- 
national relations. For applications, write to: The 
Director, Social Science Foundation, University of 
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Student Personnel Services in 
Retrospect and Prospect 


By W. H. COWLEY 


David Jacks Professor of Higher Education 
Stanford (Calif.) University 


Derive THE PAST CENTURY, American college 
students have been extraordinarily well behaved 
in comparison with former times. Until the 
Civil War, riots and rebellions broke out in 
most colleges every few years. Some of them 
led to bloodshed, some even to killing. ‘The pat- 
tern went back to the town-and-gown riots of 
the Middle Ages, the most famous being the 
Oxford outbreak which began on St. Scholastica’s 
Day, 1355. More than 50 students and townsmen 
died in that encounter. It lasted almost a week, 
and because of it the City of Oxford annually 
paid fines and obeisance to the University of 
Oxford for the next 470 years. To this day, Cam- 
bridge University continues to be prepared for 
the consequences of such outbreaks, the only 
duty of its High Steward being “to attend the 
hanging of any undergraduate.” 

Nothing in the history of American student 
life compares with European antecedents, but, 
during the early years of the 19th century, Prince- 
ton students blew up Nassau Hall three times 
with dynamite, Yale students stabbed to death 
at least one New Haven fireman in their annual 
spring “hose riots,” and a student blinded the 
left eye of the famous historian, William H. 
Prescott, by hitting it with a piece of stale bread 
in one of Harvard’s numerous food riots. De- 
scribing these uprisings as they occurred at Har- 
vard, its tercentennial historian, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, has written that 

. the half century from 1807 to 1857 is studded 
with explosions in lecture-halls, bonfires in the Yard, 
smashing tutors’ windows, breaking up chapel exer- 
cises, and rebellions. There was even a traditional 
Rebellion Tree opposite the south entry of Hollis, 
where they started. . . . Josiah Quincy, who !‘ved in 
Wadsworth House when he President, com- 
plained after his resignation that he could not sleep 
in Boston—it was so quiet compared with the Yard!? 


was 


' Adapted from an address before the National As- 
sociation of Student Personnel Administrators, Stanford, 
Calif., June 21, 1956. 

2S. E. Morison, “The History and Tradition of Harvard 
College,” Harvard Crimson, 1934, pp. 20-21. 
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In the high-spirited South even fewer re- 
straints prevailed, as witness the following sum- 


mary statement of conditions there: 


In North 
through the dormitory and “shot up” the place gen- 
erally. At a great drinking bout, attended by students 
and faculty, that signalized the celebration of Wash- 


Carolina they {students} .rode horses 


ington’s birthday in 1804, a young instructor, accord- 
ing to a student’s letter, achieved a feat of getting 
drunk 
singing ribald songs in front of churches are reported 


twice. Shooting, blocking stagecoaches, and 


from the University of Virginia. Students here went 
even further and on occasion assaulted and whipped 
members of the faculty. In the course of the riot 
of 1842 Professor Davis was shot and killed by an 
exuberant undergraduate. A similar outrage was the 
murder of President Jeremiah Chamberlin of Oak- 
land College in Mississippi. During the political ex- 
citement attendant upon the discussion of the Com- 
promise of 1850 a drunken student, enraged over a 
fancied injury, stabbed him to death. 


Compared with the lawlessness of pre-Civil 
War college students, today’s panty raids seem 
so mild that the historian of college life is 
tempted to dismiss them as inconsequential. 
Deans of students, however, cannot be so com- 
placent and must deal with them wisely if they 
occur and prevent them if they can. In both 
enterprises the historical continuum provides 
the richest available case records as well as fore- 
shadowings of potential dangers and of possible 
ameliorations. 

Panty raids may even constitute a blessing in 
disguise for deans of students, because, if they 
will view them as events on the historical con- 
tinuum of student riots and rebellions, they 
can learn what—about a hundred years ago— 
stopped the gory atrocities of earlier periods, 
what remedial techniques of the past have rele- 
vance today, and what to expect in the future. 

At least six factors seem to have been involved 
in reducing the number and intensity of stu- 
Administrators initiated three 


dent outbreaks. 


3G. P. Schmidt, “The Old Time College President,” 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1930), p. 86. 
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of them, and three emerged from the changing 
times. The three administrative devices were: 
changing the college calendar so that vacations 
would come at time of the year during which stu- 
dents had been prone to hell raising (including 
the Christmas season which did not become a 
vacation period until about 1850), abandoning 
dormitories (a solution which led fraternities to 
change from literary societies meeting once a 
week to housing units and social clubs), and 
helping students to organize for self-government. 

Meanwhile, three powerful social develop- 
ments in American life at large forced the colleges 
to change spectacularly: coeducation, organized 
athletics, and the establishment of curriculums 
for the training of kinds of students that uni- 
versities never before had served—engineers, den- 
tists, farmers, intending scientists, and a growing 
variety of others, including those planning to 
become businessmen. Among these three societal 
influences upon the colleges, the third seems to 
be the most important because those preparing 
for careers as individualistic workers in medicine, 
law, and in the professions generally do not 
have to explain to potential employers their 
student behavior as do those going to work for 
large organizations. Upon investigation, deans 
of students will probably find that those plan- 
ning to work for large industrial and govern- 
mental units constitute their best resources for 
maintaining law and order. 

In any event, panty raids present deans of 
students with the challenge of research. Should 
another serious depression strike, the deans 
might not be dealing with coed panties but, in- 
stead, with the banners of political agitators from 
both the left and the right. We had a taste of 
such agitation during the 30’s, and another long 
depression would probably make those years 
seem placid. Because, today, college compuses 
bring together such a large proportion of the 
youth of the nation, groups of agitators would 
descend upon them; and students, believing their 
prospects to be blighted, would flock to their 
banners and do their destructive bidding. 

This is a possibility for which deans of stu- 
dents ought to be preparing. How? The only 
answer is research, research on the historical con- 
tinuum of student life—that is, investigating the 
present in the light of the past with a view to 
preparing for the constantly arriving future. 

The same formula can be used in meeting the 
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issues raised by the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions concerning racial segregation, in studying 
fraternity and sorority trends, in administering 
admissions and financial aid programs, and, in- 
deed, in every sector of student life. The history 
of each sector has shaped its present character- 
istics, and both the past and the present can be 
assessed to glimpse and to prepare for the future. 

Another question could well be what can be 
done to promote a better spirit of co-operation 
among the various kinds of workers who perform 
student personnel services in colleges and uni- 
versities. Specifically, what can be done to lessen 
the antagonism between deans of students as a 
group and deans of women as a group, to make 
registrars and directors of health services better 
co-ordinated members of the student personnel 
team, to bring the psychological testers more 
effectively into camp, to educate the ‘growing 
number of clinical counselors to the points of 
view of deans of students, and vice versa? 

Three kinds of people engage in student per- 
sonnel services professionally: the humanitarians, 
the administrators, and the scientists, more es- 
pecially psychologists. The humanitarians came 
upon the American scene first and continue to be 
recruited in fairly large numbers. Next came the 
first wave of administrators, but a second wave 
has been more important. Then came the psy- 
chologists—first the tests-and-measurement psy- 
chologists and next their clinical brothers. These 
three kinds of personnel people seem to have 
little in common; hence, the so-called student 
personnel movement is not a movement at all, 
but, instead, a collection of independent wheels 
turning at different rates and often in different 
directions. 

Consider first the humanitarians. Most deans 
of women, many deans of men, but only a few 
deans of students belong to their numbers. They 
are the people who have come into the field 
primarily because they want to help others. As 
students or as faculty members, they were ap- 
palled by the impersonalism of research-minded 
professors and the resulting failure of colleges 
and universities to give students the individual, 


extra-instructional help so many of them need. 
They have become personnel workers because 
essentially they want to do good in the world 
especially among college students. 

The humanitarians have made and continue to 
make precious contributions to student personnel 
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work; but they incline as a group, recalling Wil- 
liam James’ classification, to be tender-minded 
rather than tough-minded. Frequently, therefore, 
they tend to be sentimentalists in the Deweyan 
definition of sentimentalism: they often advocate 
building Utopias without knowing much about 
architecture and construction engineering. Stu- 
dent personnel services, like all enterprises, need 
humanitarians—but not too many of them. 

The first wave of student personnel adminis. 
trators came largely from the rank of the human- 
itarians, and some of them became distorted sen- 
timentalists—that is, individuals who still be- 
lieve in Utopia and will use any means to bring 
it into being—and, thus, dangerous people. How- 
ever, the second wave of administrators includes 
few simon-pure humanitarians. By and _ large, 
those who have come into the field during the 
past 25 years to administer the huge co-ordinated 
programs that have developed have been ap- 
pointed primarily because of their administrative 
ability rather than because of any compelling 
interest in students. They are primarily execu- 
tives in charge of large and important operations. 

.They come from a wide range of backgrounds: 
people from almost every subject-matter depart- 
ment, some from industry, and some from other 
administrative units of colleges and universities. 
They are the top dogs of the enterprise. They 
deal with presidents and academic deans; they 
wangle budgets; they direct the work of staffs 
that steadily increase in size; but generally they 
are too busy to talk with students other than 
presidents of student organizations or those in 
serious trouble with the administration. 

Other limitations seem to include, first, in- 
adequate knowledge of the backgrounds and 
trends of American higher education in the 
broad; second, relative ignorance of the _pre- 
occupations and points of view of the specialists 
who work under their direction; and third, an 
inclination to solve problems by rule of thumb 
rather than by the slower but more effective 
method of careful study. 

Even though psychologists often take credit 
for initiating the student personnel movement, 
they arrived on the scene last. They did not ap- 
pear until just after World War I; but with their 
tests, their correlations, and their counseling 
techniques they rapidly took the center of the 
stage. Tough-minded in sharp contrast to their 
tender-minded humanitarians and zealously 
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evangelical for their cause in comparison with the 
relatively placid administrators, they have jostled 
both of their groups of associates into frequent 
antagonism. Yet, they have brought much of in- 
calculable value into student personnel work; 
and, because of the solid facts they have gath- 
ered, they have probably had more to do than any 
other group with giving the program status with 
administrators, faculty members, students, and 
the general public. Every time anyone uses a 
student’s I.Q. or intelligence percentile rating, 
he salutes the work of the psychologists. Every 
time an institution modifies its admissions pro- 
gram in the light of studies of the criteria in- 
volved, it acknowledges its debt to psychologi- 
cally initiated concepts. Every time a college or 
university improves its counseling program, i. 
endorses conclusions reached by psychological 
investigators. 


Beyond doubt, psychologists needed to be en- 


grossed until recently in measuring the capacities 


of individuals and in amplifying counseling con- 
ceptions and procedures. These scientific sectors 
of the personnel field had to be plowed and 
cultivated first and must be kept productive. 
The time appears to have come, however, when 
more attention should be given to issues involv- 
ing group psychology—in brief, to the social 
psychology and sociology of student life. 

At least 7,500 persons devote all of their work- 
ing time to student personnel activities, an aver- 
age of four in each of the 1,900 colleges and 
universities of the country. Probably this is too 
conservative an estimate, and in any case it must 
be supplemented by the large number who do 
part-time counseling. These workers come from 
a wide variety of backgrounds and have many 
kinds of training and a miscellany of points of 
view with no recognizable common core of 
knowledge of, interest in, or commitment to 
student personnel work. Only a minority are 
organized into a number of non-co-operating 
and, what is worse, non-communicating national 
associations. 

Perhaps, at this stage of the student personnel 
movement such topsy-turviness is inevitable. One 
day, however, some will conclude that some- 
thing should be done to pull the sprawl together. 
Toward that end I have some suggestions. 

I begin with two negative proposals. First, it 
would be folly to try to organize a national associ- 
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ation seeking the membership of all personnel 
people in secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. An attempt to do this has been made, 
and it failed. The interests and loyalties of those 
in higher education differ so markedly from 
those in secondary education that all such efforts 
must inevitably fizzle. Second, it would be sim- 
ilarly profitless to propose to existing organiza- 
tions—such as the National Association of Deans 
of Women and the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers—that 
they should go out of business. They would be 
understandably deaf to the suggestion. They have 
important functions to perform and will con- 
tinue to perform them. Yet, somehow, all stu- 
dent personnel people should be helped to un- 
derstand their common interests and their com- 
mon destiny. The question is how. 

My proposal is that this association, in co-oper- 
ation with any or all of the other 15 in existence 
which care to join, undertake the establishment 
of an agency to serve all higher educational per- 
For 
could put upon the desk of every subscriber ev- 


sonnel workers. a modest fee the agency 
ery week a communication something like the 


Kiplinger Letter. Its essential function would be 


The President’s 


to keep student personnel people in touch with 
the major activities and thought of their field. 
Some of the letters would include only succinct 
news items; some would report one or two con- 
spicuously important events; some would give 
brief abstracts of leading articles and addresses; 
some would be entirely devoted to epitomes of 
outstanding books; and some would review all 
important research completed. 

How would an agency be organized? Who 
would edit the weekly letter? What group would 
make the agency’s policies? How much would its 
services cost? These, clearly, are basic questions; 
but they and others like them have workable an- 
swers. which would soon emerge should the desire 
for these services be widespread enough and 
strong enough. 

The agency would not be a panacea, of course, 
but it would constitute a significant beginning 
toward meeting the three needs—helping all 
groups of personnel workers in higher education 
better to understand one another, supplying them 
with information about the historical and cur- 
rent frontiers of their own terrains and of the 
enterprise in general, and promoting needed re- 
search in presently neglected areas. 


Committee and 


Adult Education 


By HOMER KEMPFER 


Director, National Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 


, \f- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER appointed the 
Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, April, 1956, some of us adult educators 
felt a swelling of the heart, even if half the 
Committee members were college and university 
people and only four represented other types 
of education. Early activities of the Committee 
supported our hopes: small groups of us were 
assembled for advisory purposes; staff members 
first drafts of 


Committee Workbooks and Roundup Pieces in- 


called on us for information; 
cluded data and discussion on non-college post- 
high-school education; and technical institutes, 
apprentice programs, private business schools, 
libraries, correspondence schools, armed forces 
educational programs, training within business 
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and industry, public adult schools, and other 
forms of non-college education were included 
or at least mentioned. 

Five workshops were held in October and 
November to plan regional conferences in the 
spring. These were organized by men represent- 
ing higher education. Over three-fourths of those 
invited were identified with the college field. 
Fewer than one-sixth represented non-college 
programs and the rest were laymen. With such 
overweighting in the workshops, we wonder what 
types of representation can be expected at the 
regional conferences? Unless somebody insists on 
a fair balance, the spring conferences may end 
up with higher education people talking to 
each other. 
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“The First Interim Report to the President” 
has been released. It, too, stresses higher edu- 
cation, although it does give consideration to 
a number of non-college forms of adult edu- 
cation. 

This drifting toward higher education to the 
neglect of non-college adult education is easily 
explained. There is no malicious intent to push 
other post-high-school education aside. Corre- 
spondence and conversations with Committee 
members and staff convince one that they want 
to be entirely fair to all kinds of post-high- 
school education. Higher education is favored 
simply by the nature of things; it is well estab- 
lished in both the public and in the educational 
system. 

Adult education, on the other hand, is not 
so well known. Many of its segments are un- 
organized. The organized segments are only 
loosely related within the Adult Education As- 
sociation. The diverse field has no effective voice. 

Statistical data on adult education are grossly 
inadequate. Only a scanty backlog of data show- 
ing trends is available. Until recently, the Office 
of Education has gathered only two items on 
public-school education in its biennial surveys 
and almost nothing on any other phase of the 
field. Recent studies made under Fund for Adult 
Education stimulation found the gathering of 
statistics difficult. In fluid adult education fields 
many agencies were unaccustomed to reporting 
systematic data and had not developed statisti- 
cal definitions. 

Yet, spot checks, sampling studies, and area 
reports indicate that adult education is the most 
dynamic and rapidly growing segment of Ameri- 
can education: 

a. Public-school adult education has been the fast- 
est growing part of public education since World 
War II. Without significant GI assistance, it expanded 
as fast as higher education in the late 40’s and has 
continued its upward climb undiminished. Many com- 
munities already have more adults enrolled in public- 
school programs than they have children and youth in 
school. 

b. Training programs in business and industry are 
growing fast. One preliminary: exploratory spot check 
indicates that business and industry may be providing 
more post-doctoral training for employees than is con- 
ducted by all the graduate schools in the country. 
While firm figures on training in industry are not avail- 
able, such programs certainly are expanding rapidly. 

c. Private technical schools, trade schools, and bus- 
iness colleges are attracting growing numbers of high- 
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school graduates and probably will double or triple 
their enrollments by 1970. 

d. For some years private correspondence schools 
have enrolled more new students annually than have 
entered the freshmen classes of all colleges and uni 
versities. Increasing population mobility, younger age 
of marriage, demand and shortage of trained man 
power, shortage of resident teachers, increased need 
for lifelong learning, greater recognition of the merit 
of home study,' and its inherent advantages and its 
economy are causing enrollment increases. If present 
trends continue, home study enrollment will double 
within the next decade. 

e. Educational television, the public libraries, the 
Cooperative Extension Service, public service training 
programs, and many other types of post-high-schvol 
education are all experiencing a growth in demand for 
their services far greater than the increase in popuia- 
tion would cause. 


Adults are responding to the accelerating 


science and technology and are turning to a 
multitude of educational agencies for aid in 
adjusting to and keeping up with the times. 
Most of them are seeking aid from non-college 
The adult 


ready involves far more people than does higher 


agencies. education movement al- 
education. Even on a participant-hour basis, its 
significance is rivaling higher education quanti- 
tatively. 

The President’s Committee has an opportu- 
nity to study this upsurge of interest in contin- 
ued education among this generation of adults. 
Ihe Committee can provide for creative dis- 
cussion by the American people of the varied 
ways in which their educational needs can be 
met. It can help the new types of education 
to emerge. 

The Committee can perform its best service 
to the President and to the American people 
only if it gives the fullest consideration to non- 
college forms of post-high-school education. 
Adult, education agencies can aid greatly in this 
consideration if they will supply adequate in- 
formation to the Committee and to the forth- 


coming regional and state conferences. 


'See “Value of Correspondence Study,” ScHooL AND 


Society, 84: 203-204, Dec. 8, 1956. 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderfu! 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service are 
urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














REPORT 


Educational Progress in Federation 
of Malaya and Singapore 


By J. B. PERRY ROBINSON’ 


Horsham, Sussex, England 


Matava presents one of the most remarkable 
educational problems ever to confront a govern- 
ment. The essence of the problem is this: 50% of 
the population are under 21 and 30% are of 
school age. 

The reasons for the multitude of youngsters 
are the virtual elimination, under British guid- 
ance in the past 50 years, of endemic diseases, an 
immense rise in the standard of living during the 
same period from the development of rubber and 
tin (Malaya now has the highest per capita in- 
come in the Far East), a flood of immigration 
from China and South India in the 15 years before 
the war, and highly settled and hopeful condi- 
tions of life in the last 10 years with vigorous 
expansion in agriculture and secondary indus- 
tries. Moreover, the two main communities, the 
Malays and the Chinese who, in almost equal 
numbers, make up nearly 90% of the people, are 
great “family men,” love children, and are in- 
clined to have as many of them as possible. They 
are also bent on having as much education as 
possible for their children, especially the Chinese. 

Although the two components of “Malaya” 
are very different—the island metropolis of Singa- 
pore administered as a British colony, with its 
naval base and miles of docks, thriving on the 
entrepot trade of half the world, and the wild 
mountainous peninsula of the Federation girdled 
with coastal plains of rice and rubber, its nine 
Malay States under Sultans in treaty with the 
British Crown and its two Settlements (Penang 
and Malacca) loosely knit in a common-servicing 
central administration—there is little difference 
in the intensity of their pressures on the educa- 
tional facilities but marked differences in their 


' Mr. Robinson, who has recently completed two years’ 
service with the Federation Government, is the author of 
“Transformation in Malaya,” published in London, Feb., 
1956. He is now a writer and broadcaster on South East 


Asian affairs. 
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present educational situations. Both territories 
are now, for the first time, governed by elected 
Ministers with British officials under the Gov- 
ernor or High Commissioner gradually with- 
drawing into advisory status. The Federation is 
moving towards a system of self-government as 
agreed with Britain; Singapore, having attempted 
in April, 1956, to secure Britain’s agreement to 
an immediate advance to independence and hav- 
ing failed mainly because of dissension among its 
representatives, is trying to consolidate its polit- 
ical ranks for a further approach to the British 
government. The British government only asks, 
with some reason, that the administration to 
whom independence is conferred shall manifestly 
have the confidence of the people. Both admin- 
istrations in 1956 promulgated new statements 
of education policy which have been debated and 
passed in their Assemblies and await implementa- 
tion in legislation. The architects are the British 
and British-trained officials in the Departments. 

There are 1,300,000 children in Malayan 
schools. Probably another million could do with 
schooling if there were places for them. If all were 
to be given the buildings, the teachers, and the 
books, the Federation would have to spend the 
whole of its annual revenues for several years to 
come and Singapore about two thirds of its rev- 
enues. In 1955, the Federation spent 15% of its 
revenues ($35,000,000) and intends to spend 
about 20% over the next five years while Singa- 
pore will spend about 12-18%. 

These are strikingly high proportions for a 
small country fighting a bitter war against 
Communist bandits in the jungle which has cost 
it something between 25 and 33% of its revenues 
for the past eight years. The “war” also has cost 
Britain about three times that amount—$200,.- 
000,000 a year. 

What needs to be realized, however, is that 
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quantitative assessment of the problem reveals 
less than half its magnitude. Racial and linguistic 
complications in Malaya are intense. 

There are at present four languages of instruc- 
tion—English, Malay, Chinese (Kuo-Yu), and 
Tamil. English is not the “native” language of 
any except a very small minority of the children, 
but it has been hitherto a first or second language 
taught in all schools (except certain private 
Chinese schools), and it has been the medium of 
instruction in a large and much sought-after 
group of secondary schools as well as in the techni- 
ca! colleges and the University of Malaya. 

In the future in the Federation, which has de- 
cided that Malay is to be the national language, 
all children will be compulsorily bilingual from 
the start in Malay and English and optionally tri- 
lingual if their “native” language is Kuo-Yu or 
Tamil. In Singapore, all children will be taught 
English and their “native” language in primary 
schools and a third language optionally at the 
secondary stage. 

There will be two kinds of schools only (in 
independent or 


place of a profusion of types): 
assisted primary, and independent or direct-grant 
secondary. All schools will have boards of gover- 
nors, appointed by the Local Education Author- 
ity in the case of primary schools (which are to be 
administered by the Local Education Author. 
ities) and by the Minister of Education in con- 
sultation with the state government in the case 
of secondary schools (which, with post-secondary 
institutions, are to be administered directly by the 
Department of Education.) 

All schools, whatever their historical back- 
ground, will be eligible for grants-in-aid from the 
government provided they conform to the gov- 
ernment’s educational policy. Fees will continue 
to be charged at schools where they are charged 
at present, but this source of revenue meets less 
than 10% of the national cost of education. Pos- 
sibly about the same proportion will be covered in 
the future by local education rates, the balance 
being met either by foundation revenues and 
private subscriptions or by government grants. 
An independent inspectorate is to be established, 
appointed by the High Commissioner (or who- 
ever takes his place) and reporting only to the 
Minister, not to the Department. 

The content of syllabuses is to be common to all] 
schools in the Federation, whatever their owner- 
ship, history, or communal connections. A Malay- 
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an outlook is the prime requirement of the new 
nation. A stable society can be developed only on 
the basis of some community of thought and feel- 
ing which transcends inherited traditions. Bri- 
tish influence in Malaya since the war has been 
directed steadily towards the promotion of such 
a Malayan ethos. It has not been easy to secure 
that community of thought. Both communities 
are strongly influenced by their inherited cul- 
tures and traditions, and both were deeply suspi- 
cious of any suggestion of a higher loyalty. 

The same fusion principle inspires another 
great change now introduced in the Federation: 
the establishment of one professional teaching 
service on a unified national salary scale with 
contributory pension rights and freedom of trans- 
fer from one employer to another. ‘The profession- 
alizing of teachers will affect principally the pres- 
ent cadre of teachers in the “vernacular” (as op- 
posed to the “English” schools) and raise their 
standards. Because the greatest need of better 
teaching is in the Malay-language schools, it has 
been arranged that for the time being two out of 
every three teachers trained shall go to Malay 
schools and help them achieve the new standards 
of the common primary school. 

The Federation is better equipped in respect 
to teacher training than are most underdeveloped 
countries. Apart from three training colleges for 
men in the country and two for women, there is 
the remarkable Kirkby College at Liverpool in 
England and its new counterpart, Brinsford 
Lodge nearby, to which 600 selected young Ma- 
layans of all communities go (on government 
grants to secondary schools) for two years of very 
high-level training. The most striking thing about 
Kirkby and Brinsford, perhaps, is that ihey are 
most effective instruments of “Malayanization.” 
In the surroundings of English life—which, with 
its calm, practical, unself-centered habits, has 
great value for young people coming from the un- 
stable environment of an embryonic society— 
they are given a better grounding in the new 
Malayan ethos than they can get anywhere in 
their own country. 

Singapore has not developed so complete a view 
of the requirements of education in the new so- 
ciety as has the Federation. The field is tangled 
and difficult. The privileged position in the past 
of the “English Schools,” arising from the high 
value set on the mastery of English (their medium 
of instruction) by a predominantly commercial 
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community and from the fact that historically 
they alone were aided and directed by the govern- 
ment, has been modified since the war by the 
generous scale of aid offered under the postwar 
Ten Years Plan to non-government schools and 
also by the renaissance in “nationalistic” Chinese 
culture which has given the best of the Chinese 
private schools a high degree of support and en- 
couragement from their sponsors. 

circumstances of the 
last 10 years for Singapore’s trade also have helped 
Chinese schools to a level of prosperity nevei 


The favorable economic 


enjoyed before, but, except in certain schools, the 
educational standards have not always kept pace 
with the increase in enrollments. Many of the 
“Middle Schools’ 
far too many pupils; large numbers of them are 
overage. Nor has there ever been a satisfactory 
organization of the 
teaching profession, too many of whose members 
are ‘“‘piece-rate” workers on too low a salary level. 

Suspicion of government aid and the ensuing 


(private secondary) now have 


non-government Chinese 


control remains powerful in spite of the virtual 
absence of strings attaching to government aid 
since the war. This militates strongly against the 
newly elected administration’s endeavors to bring 
the schools and the teachers of Singapore into 
a homogeneous Malayan framework on the lines 
followed by the Federation. 

The Singapore White Paper of March, 1956, 
states categorically that “the main aim of this 
Government’s education policy is to build a 
Malayan nation” and that “Government will not 
support any scheol which lacks this emphasis on 
a common Malayan loyalty.” But, as yet, the ad- 
ministration has not found the courage, or the 
popular support, which would enable it to give 
reality to its intentions. There are too many 
factions and too few recognized leaders in public 
life armed with the requisite support and confi- 
dence of the public. 

The world has heard a lot of the danger of 
Communist infiltration in the Chinese schools of 
Singapore. It is there, as it is in every assemblage 
of youth in Asia, and it has been strong enough 
to cause the Federation to forbid entry into its 
mainland of parties of more than five Chinese 
students from Singapore. This may seem a worth- 
less safeguard, but it is the case that, with Malay- 
an youngsters, Communism gets a grip mainly as 
a mass hysteria, and that, separated from the mass, 
individuals tend to recollect their natural or 
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inherited distaste for anything which militates 


against family solidarity or commercial advance- 
ment. 

Students in a number of Singapore schools have 
lent themselves during the past year (the first 
year in office of an elected administration) to the 
subversive maneuvers of trouble-makers claiming 
Communist inspiration. To many observers in 
Singapore, however, the root of the trouble is not 
so much Communist corruption of the hearts and 
minds of the young. It is the failure of the pri- 
vate-school management committees to maintain 
discipline over their swollen enrollments of sub- 
stantially overage pupils together with a spirit of 
unruliness in a community still lacking the self- 
discipline that comes from responsible self-gov- 


ernment and intoxicated by the “nationalist” 
achievements of the People’s Republic in China. 

Singapore is a “tough” city. A Malayan ethos, 
as yet, means much less there than in the Federa- 
tion. If the Federation and Singapore could be 
brought together in a political union, develop- 
ment of that ethos would be easier; but that is 
impossible for the time being because of the deli- 
cate balance of communal forces in the Federa- 
tion which the accession of the 900,000 Chinese 
in Singapore would upset. Singapore is more 
likely to meet its educational problems by taking 
a justifiable pride in the historic attainments of 
the best of its schools and from the desire of its 
people for good education than from the con. 
scious pursuit of an ideal, however reputable and 
politically desirable. 

The University of Maiaya, which is based in 
Singapore and is now spreading its faculties into 
the Federation, has long served the non-com- 
munal Malayan ideal by its prestige and its high 
academic standards. The new Nanyang Univer- 
sity, using Kuo-Yu as the medium of instruction 
and directly serving Chinese cultural needs, is 
likely to rise above the “nationalist” obscurant- 
ism that has bedeviled and delayed its foundation 
as soon as the elevating power of organized 
scholarship and the sheer zeal for education of 
its staff and students have time to take effect. 


A people so passionately devoted to the bene- 
fits of education as are the Malayans—or so pas- 
sionately fond of children—are not likely in the 
long run to go far wrong in shaping the structure 
of their educational system or in prescribing its 
guiding principles. 
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‘ORRESPONDENCE 


Television and the School Board 


Aprnoxumateny 100,000 citizens who serve gra- 


tuitously as school board members in the United 
States are being inadvertently blocked in thei 
efforts toward educational progress by lack of in- 
formation concerning the part television is now 
playing in both public and private education 
This is a plea for some individual or agency in 
education to set wheels in motion so that thes¢ 
civilian laymen can set policies intelligently as 
they try to overcome the widely publicized short- 
ages of classrooms and teachers in our vaunted 
American public-school system. 

Unless we continue to make a travesty of the key 
legal position of the American school board, re- 
ducing it to a mere rubber stamp for school gov. 
ernment, those engaged in stimulating television 
as “the most important aid to education since th« 
invention of the art of printing” are hereby chal- 
lenged to produce a simple exposition for |: ymen 
concerning what goes on. 

Almost uniformly the so-called TV guides treat 
television programs as merely entertainment 
with now and then a condescension to culture. 
This area of TV activity is essentially for casual 
viewers or ITV fans. We mean something alto- 
ecther different. 

School boards need to have comprehensive in- 
formation as to how, when, and why the Federal 
Communications Commission set apart 257 air 


channels for noncommercial educational tele- 
vision, and how the University of Houston, only 
three years ago, established the first such station 


and how and why there are now 26 educational 


stations, with possibly another dozen in the im- 
mediate offing. Further, they need information 
on the Joint Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision (Washington, D. C.) and the Educational! 
Television and Radio Center (Ann Arbor, Mich.), 
as well as the facts concerning the afhliations of 
the 26 noncommercial stations through ETV, 
which is somewhat comparable to the Associated 
Press in newspaperdom. The potential viewers of 
educational television over this chain now num- 
ber about 43,000,000, and this all has come about 
since 1953. 

sut there is another string of connected exper- 
iences that policymaking boards should under- 
stand—that there are over 60 universities oper- 
ating educational television. Pittsburgh for sev- 
eral years has telecast “High School of the Air.” 
Chicago is now beaming “TV College” for credit. 
Almost every educational discipline is telecast “in 
school” effectively, thus extending the arm of the 
better teachers immeasurably. 

What is needed is an exposition of the startling 
facts so that those independent school systems not 
engaged in the use of television may understand 
the situation. From the point of view of some 15,,- 
000 school board members in Illinois, it seems 
peculiar that universities in this state, now en- 
gaged in telecasting (often for student credit), 
should not have prepared such a document long 
ago. 

HERBERT B. MULFORD 
Wilmette, Illinois 


SHADES OF ORWELL? 


I READ YOUR ACCOUNT of the ‘T’V study hall mon. 
itor (July 7, 1956) with interest. I also read all 
subsequent issues with curiosity and eagerness, 
for it seemed inevitable that somebody would 
write in to observe that this event brings us one 
step closer to the world foreseen in George Or- 
well’s “1984.” I am pleased that the enterprising 
Wisconsin superintendent, Mr. Loofboro, ex- 
plained the system to his students and gave them 
the opportunity to examine the equipment. This 
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would seem only fair. Yet, is it so strange that 
the pupils “not only accepted it, but completely 
the 
protest 


ignored camera’s presence”? How could 


students under such circumstances? 
Were they consulted about the purchase in the 
first place? Or is their behavior one more evi- 
dence of the drift toward creeping and silent 
conformity? Or have these particular students 
already been reared on nursery-monitoring TV, 


which allows a mother to check up on her chil- 
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dren while she is working in the kitchen? What 
is the next step toward a society watched by Big 
Brother? Where do we go from here? 

Granted the need for economy in a day of 
pressing educational expenses. But is not the 
study hall monitor one more loss for humanity 
in an America which becomes increasingly de- 
personalized each year (cf., Erich Fromm, “The 
Sane Society”)? Is not education already deper- 
sonalized enough as the population surges up- 
ward in size? What if a student needs mature ad- 
vice under this setup. What then? And is this 
system really so efficient when an administrator 
must keep one eye on his work and the other on 
a half-dozen TV screens simultaneously? Can he 
possibly know Mary in the seventh row, second 
seat, room 28, TV set number 3? Does he know 
her problems sufficiently well to understand any 
behavior which may be out of the ordinary, 


Radio, Television, and 


Mccx HAS BEEN SAID and written about radio 
and television as modern and effective media of 
mass communication. That communication 
means more than mere registry of auditory and 
visual impressions upon the owner of a television 
set is something that the networks, their friends, 
and their interpreters have been laboring to con- 
vince the government and the general public. ‘To 
justify the consideration of radio and television 
as a public service, therefore, it is necessary to 
inquire if, in addition to entertainment and en- 
richment, the program schedules of these mass 
media also promote edification and enlighten- 
ment. 

It is easy to recall some excellent documentary 
programs, dramas, operas, panel discussions, and 
other offerings of educational value to people at 
large. But the suspicion that the networks were 
not nearly doing all they could and should is a 
feeling that died hard. 

In spite of all this, however, the radio and 
television chains neglected to provide proper cov- 
erage of the critical sessions of the United Na- 
tions Security Council during the dire days be- 
ginning Oct. 30. Here was a golden opportunity 
to show the citizens world history in the making, 
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which means of a nonconforming nature? And 
how could ponderings of this sort (assuming the 
administrator had time to make them) mix with 
efforts to plan curriculums, converse with a 
teacher about personal problems, or even think 
through the underlying purposes of his school? 

Are these imaginative horrors? Or could Or- 
well be right? May it be hoped, after proper ex- 
perimental evidence has been accumulated—and 
at more than one school—that we will have a 
report on the use of this device. May we also 
hope that any conclusions, however tentative, will 
evolve from philosophic consideration as well 
as economic necessity? If we must have an Or- 
wellian society, shall we be fully aware of our 
creations—lest our creations gradually sap us of 
our freedom of inquiry? 

Roy P. FAIRFIELD 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


EVENTS 


Public Enlightenment 


the struggle to maintain peace. Instead, the view- 
er was offered the usual entertainment trivia— 
“The Lone Ranger,” “Sgt. Preston of the Yu- 
kon,” etc. What radio and especially TV should 
have done, as Jack Gould of the New York Times 
has so devastatingly demonstrated, was to inter- 
rupt the regular schedules to give the people a 
chance to learn directly what was happening at a 
time when a holocaust was imminent. To Mr. 
Gould, the ace critic, “the TV world is astonish- 
ingly musclebound” in spite of its engineering 
attainments, since “television behaves as if it 
were just a business; that is its error.” 

Television must become more flexible if it is 
to serve as a live medium of public enlighten- 
ment. Perhaps it will not be possible at this time 
to bring the arena of conflict or any other mo- 
mentous event directly into the homes, but there 
seems no good reason why millions could not 
be made aware of the background, extent, and 
significance of crucial current events as they are 
taking place. The regular entertainment features 
can and should be shunted aside on such oc- 
casions. Newspapers bare their front pages and 
allot space generously when world news requires 
it. Television and radio must follow suit. 
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We should not simply criticize. Educational 
agencies, if they feel that mass media must con- 
tribute to public enlightenment, should make 
their views known at once to the networks. Be- 
nevolent pressure by the Joint Council for Educa- 
tional Television, the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, the NEA, adult education 
groups, international relations organizations, so- 
cial studies teachers, and others may help con- 
vince the television and radio authorities that 
they will fail the public if they do not pay ade- 
quate and immediate attention to the march of 
momentous events.—W.W.B. 


THE NEED FOR 
INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY 


Pres. IRVIN STEWART of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, in his address as president of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, Nov. 13, 1956, stressed that the task 
of the colleges was primarily to stimulate intellec- 
tual curiosity and intellectual integrity in their 
students. Of the two, the latter is by far the more 
urgently needed. He suggested that college admin- 
istrations could encourage intellectual curiosity 
by creating an atmosphere of intellectual chal- 
lenge and by a proper selection of instructors. 

Speaking of intellectual integrity, he said, “It 
is regrettable that we have not always been suc- 
cessful in stimulating this essential ingredient. 
Evidence of some of our failures in the past are 


around us on all sides.” Intellectual integrity 
could be encouraged in and out of the classroom. 
“Our students are at a stage of maturation when 
they are ready for the encouragement and ex- 
ample of their instructors. They may be influ- 
enced by evidence from us that integrity is con- 
sidered as more than a topic for a Sunday sermon. 

“Intellectual integrity can also be stimulated 
Recent 
disclosures by the NCAA and various athletic con- 


by the example of the institution itself. 


ferences reveal a pattern of actions that might be 
well reviewed by institutions which regard intel- 
lectual integrity as a desirable attribute of their 
students and alumni.” 
RECRUITING PH.D.’S 
FOR ENGINEERING 
Ficures released this past fall by the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology Bureau of Placements in- 
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dicate a marked trend by industry to recruit Ph.D. 
tandidates. This drive for engineers with Ph.D. 
training is accompanied by a significant rise in 
the number of students entering graduate study. 
With the consistent shortage of engineering stu- 
dents and the increasing number of students 
entering graduate studies, the companies have 
not only been forced to recruit harder and longer 
but at a new and higher level. 

In 1955, only 40 companies sent interviewers to 
Carnegie Tech to discuss career opportunities 
with graduate students, while in 1956 more than 
70 major companies in all industrial classifica- 
tions have done so. The interviewers are research 
directors or heads of research projects, rathet 
than the usual personnel men from the adminis- 
trative departments. 

Salaries for Ph.D.’s have followed the spiraling 
starting salaries for B.S. graduates. The present 
starting salary for Ph.D.’s is from $600 to $750 
a month, depending upon the man’s experience. 


HUNGARIAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND FREEDOM 


AT ITS MEETING in Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, 
1956, the Council of the American Association of 
University Professors unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Council of the American Association of 
University Professors . . . expresses its admiration 
for the heroic struggle of the students and facul- 
ties of Hungarian universities for freedom and 
its sympathy with their aspirations for the free 
society necessary to the scientific and scholarly 
pursuits to which we are all dedicated. We urge 
all academic communities where freedom is val- 
ued to support their Hungarian colleagues by 
every feasible means, and we ask the governments 
and international agencies of the world to extend 


them assistance.”’ 
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(Continued from page 18) 


Denver, Denver 10, Colo. The deadline is March 1 
. . . Kappa Delta Pi, national honor society in edu- 
cation, is offering its second $5,000 fellowship in 
international education for foreign study and travel, 
1957-58. Professional workers in education and re- 
lated fields should apply to: Miss Florence B. Strate- 
meyer, Committee on Fellowship in International 
Education, Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Deadline: March 1. 
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COMING EVENTS ... 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, annual convention, Chicago, Feb. 14-16 
... National School Boards Association, 17th annual 
convention, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Feb. 14-16 . . National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 41st annual conven- 
tion, Sheraton-Park and Shoreham Hotels, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Feb. 23-27. 


RECENT DEATHS . 


Charles L. Hill, 50, president, Wilberforce (Ohio) 
College, Dec. 8 .. . Frank Aydelotte, 76, president, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, 1921-40, and former di- 
rector, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J., 
Dec. 17 .. . Samuel T. Arnold, 64, provost, Brown 
University (Providence, R.I.), Dec. 12 .. . Howard 
M. Gifft, 48, dean of facuity, Cornell University, 
Dec. 20 .. . Jess H. Jackson, 68, head, department 
of English, College of William and Mary (Williams- 
burg, Va.), Jan. 3. 


RECENT) ; , 


The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


PLANCKE, R. L. (editor) , Paedagogica Belgica Academica, 
pp. 44, 1955, 100 fr.; PLANCKE, R. L. (editor) , Paed- 
agogica Belgica Bibliographica, pp. 86, 1955, 100 fr. 
De Sikkel, Lamboriniérestraat, 116, Antwerp. 

A Report of the 11th Annual Conference on Reading: 
Organizing Reading Programs in the Schools. pp. 163. 
Roxwood Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1955. 

SACHSE, WILLIAM L. The Colonial American in Britain. 
pp. 290. University of- Wisconsis Press, Madison 5. $5.50. 

SCHILLING, RUDOLF. Das kindliche Sprechvermdgen. 
pp. 373. Lambertus-Verlag, Freiburg im Breisgau, Ger- 
many. DM 22.80. 

Schools for the New Needs: Educational, Social, Economic. 

_ pp. 312. F. W. Dodge Corp., New York 18. $9.75. 

SHEPHERD, WILLIAM R., Historical Atlas, Vol. eight, 
pp. 115, $12.50; WHEELOCK, FREDERIC M., Latin: 
An Introductory Course Based on Ancient Authors, Col- 
lege Outline Series, pp. 301, $1.95. Barnes and Noble, 
New York 3. 

SMITH, MORTIMER (editor). The Public Schools in 
Crisis; Some Critical Essays. pp. 164. Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago 4, Ill. $2.75. 

SPURLOCK, CLARK. Education and the Supreme Court. 
pp. 252. University of Illinois Press, Urbana. 1955. $3.75. 

STROTHMANN, F. W. The Graduate School Today and 
Tomorrow: Reflections for the Profession’s Considera- 
tion. pp. 41. Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
New York 21. 1955. 

TAYLOR, JULIUS H. (editor). The Negro in Science. 
Pp. 192. Morgan State College Press, Baltimore 12, Md. 
1955. $3.50. 

Teacher Education: The Decade Ahead—Report of the 
DeKalb Conference. pp. 363. National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 1955. Paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50. 

TREESE, LARRY V., and HARRY A. TARR. Pass High 
and Win a Scholarship: How to Pass National Merit 
Scholarship Tests. Variously paged. Arco Publishing Co., 
New York 17. $3.00. 

Unesco: Comparative Education, Pp. 54. Unesco Institute 
for Education, Hamburg, Feldbrunnenstrasse 70, 
Germany. 
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URBAN, C. STANLEY. An Analysis of History and His- 
torical Writing. pp. 32. Park College Press, Parkville, 
Mo. 1955. 

WACHTEL, CURT S. The Psycho-Medical Guide to a 
Lifetime of Good Health. pp. 318. Psycho-Medical Li- 
brary, 154 Nassau St., New York 38. $5.00. 
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College Freshmen Speak Out 


Prepared by AGATHA TOWNSEND for the Educational Records Bureau 


Based on questionaires distributed to freshmen in 27 colleges and universities 
throughout the country, this thoughtful distillation of Educational Records 
Bureau findings sheds new light on the emotional gap between high school 
and college. This book reveals what students think and say about the effort 
—or lack of it—in both high school and college to prepare them for crossing 
the threshold of higher education. This approach, recommendations for the 
future, and discussion of several experimental guidance programs, make 
College Freshmen Speak Out important reading for school and college ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors. **This is excellent! .. . This book 
has long been needed—it is well written and authentic’’—ALEXANDER 
J. STODDARD, Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. $2.50 


Frontiers of Knowledge 
In The Study of Man 

Edited by LYNN WHITE, JR., President of Mills College 

These provocative, non-technical essays by experts define the growing edge 
of learning, evaluating the contributions made by seventeen fields to man’s 
research into man and the exciting discoveries being made about the human 
condition. Contributors include, GARDNER MURPHY on Psychology, 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN on Cultural Anthropology, PETER H. ODEGARD 
on Politics, KENNETH E. BOULDING on Economics, HOWARD MUM- 
FORD JONES on Literature. SUSANNE K. LANGER on Philosophy, 
ANATOL RAPOPORT on Mathematics, and GEORGE HEDLEY en Religion. 


** ,. shows the result of careful planning and of Mr. White’s creative 
editing.” —New York Times Book Review $4.50 


Introducing Children To The World 
In Elementary and Junior High Schools 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, Brooklyn College 


Believing that the most urgent task of the school today is that of educating 
children to awareness of our interdependence with the rest of the world, Dr. 
Kenworthy outlines methods and materials for teaching these realities. His 
treatment progresses by age and grade and is supplemented by extensive in- 
dexes showing where needed—but often difficult to find—materials may be 
obtained. “Every reader of this lucidly written volume will find his 
own horizons widened and his insights deepened.””—CarLETON WasH- 
BURNE, Brooklyn College $3.75 


| | | | At your bookstore or from | | | | 


HARPER & BROTHERS @ New York 16, N.Y. 
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New RONALD Textbooks 








TEACHING CHILDREN to READ - Second Edition 


By Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; and 
Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education 








| 








READY IN FEBRUARY. Now completely 
rewritten and reorganized, this extremely 
popular book is the only one in the field to 
cover so many aspects of teaching elementary 
and secondary school children to read. Based 
on latest research literature, it stresses de- 
veloping the reading ability of the individ- 
ual. Second Edition includes practical lesson 
plans for basic reading in all grades. Offers 
teaching practices and procedures for begin- 


ning readinz, reading in subject matter fields, 
remedial and recreational reading, organiz- 
ing class reading groups, selecting books and 
materials, appraising reading growth, de- 
veloping silent and oral reading interests, 
attitudes, habits, and skills. Book treats the 
special problems of teaching word recogni- 
tion and meaning, comprehension, interpre- 
tation, and critical reading—at each grade 
level. 19 ills.; 481 pp 


STUDENT TEACHING in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Margaret Lindsey, Columbia University; and 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


FEBRUARY. A comprehensive, practical 
guide to all phases of student teaching in 
any of the elementary grades. Concisely and 
informally written, this new textbook pre- 
sents the teaching function as a continuous 
cycle of planning, guiding, and evaluating 
the learning activities of children. Designed 
to make the student think about vitally im- 
portant, basic principles, it opens by pre- 


paring him for the experience ahead. Book 
thoroughly examines the teacher's relation- 
ships and responsibilities in the school, the 
school system, and the community. Offers 
realistic advice to the student teacher on 
securing a position and becoming a fully 
established member of the teaching profes- 
sion. Suggested activities adaptable to all 
situations. 214 pp 


Curriculum for Elementary School Children 


By Beatrice Davis Hurley, New York Universit) 


READY IN MARCH. This new, authori- 
tative textbook helps to narrow the gap 
between educational theory and present prac- 
tices of the elementary school curriculum. 
It sets forth the principles underlying current 
education programs, describing the historical 
development of the elementary school cur- 
riculum. Fully discusses the dynamics of 
teaching and learning. Chapters analyze in 
detail each content area of the curriculum, 


showing its contribution to child develop- 
ment, outlining effective teaching proced- 
ures, indicating sources of content enrich- 
ment, and suggesting methods of evaluating 
growth. Book appraises modern trends in 
elementary education and examines newer 
dimensions of education in line with the 
ever-expanding role education plays in man’s 
over-all welfare. 35 alls.; 425 pp 


TEACHING in HIGH SCHOOL - Second Edition 


By Hubert H. Mills ad Harl R. Douglass 
— both University of Colorado 


MARCH. This thoroughgoing textbook dis- 
cusses today’s high school teacher as the 
director of student learning. It analyzes his 
relationships with pupils, co-workers, and 
the local community. Emphasizing the stu- 
dent’s over-all development, book contains 
concrete suggestions for using various teach- 
ing procedures based upon sound principles 
of learning—rather than any one method of 
teaching. It shows how to adapt accepted 


psychological and sociological principles; 
how to select and organize curricular mate- 
rials for traditional and core curricular 
classes; how to promote greater student re- 
sponsibility for his own learning activities. 
Outlines procedures for dealing effectively 
with different student abilities, needs, back- 
grounds, and interests. 

39 ills., tables; 507 pb. 
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